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SEKMON. 


I  HAVE  FOUGHT  A  GOOD  FIGHT,  I  HAVE  FINISHED  MY  COURSE, 
I  HAVE  KEPT  THE  FAITH.  HENCEFORTH  THERE  IS  LAID  UP  FOR  ME  A 
CROWN  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  WHICH  THE  LORD,  THE  RIGHTEOUS  JuDGE, 
SHALL  GIVE  ME  AT  THAT  DAY  :  AND  NOT  TO  ME  ONLY,  BUT  UNTO  ALL 
THEM  ALSO  THAT  LOVE  HiS  APPEARING. — //.   Timothy  iv.  7,  8. 

There  are  three  points  of  observation  from  which  we  may 
survey  one's  life  and  character,  each  of  which,  while  it  dis- 
closes the  prominent  traits,  and  the  pervading  spirit,  materially 
aifects  our  judgment  of  the  individual.  We  may  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  one's  activity,  and  mark  the  formative  prin- 
ciple, the  animating  spirit,  and  the  controlling  motive.  Or, 
looking  upon  the  life  in  full  progress,  we  may  note  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  one  is  engaged,  the  manner  of  working, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  one  is  inspired.  Or,  again,  we  may 
take  our  position  at  the  close  of  life,  and  glancing  back  over 
it,  judge  by  the  fruits,  which  are  scattered  along  the  way. 
The  first  view,  at  best,  gives  us  hope,  and  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  issue.  The  second  may  afford  assurance  and 
satisfaction.  But  only  with  the  last  do  we  reach  the  height 
of  certainty.  However  clear  the  indications,  however  great 
the  probabilities,  however  sure  the  present,  there  is  still  much 
of  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  life  commencing,  and  the 
life  in  progress.  There  are  many  hazards  to  health  and 
spirits,  many  crucial  tests  of  character,  which  render  all  judg- 
ments of  others,  or  even  of  ourselves,  more  or  less  doubtful, 
until  the  life  is  completed,  and  the  results  are  spread  out  be- 
fore us.  No  one  essays  to  demonstrate  what  the  future  moral 
action  of  an  individual  may  be. 


"What  is  true  of  life  in  the  aggregate,  is  equally  true  of 
the  distinctively  Christian  life.  For  this  is  essentially  a  sep- 
arate life,  to  be  judged  by  itself. 

In  the  text  Paul  is  surveying  his  Christian  experience,  as 
if  that  were  the  whole  of  his  life.  Standing  near  him,  as  he 
lies  prostrate  before  the  dazzling  brightness  of  that  heavenly 
vision,  and  listening  to  his  words,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do,"  we  may  anticipate  much  of  the  earnest  life 
that  follows.  We  recognize  the  zealous  persecutor,  become 
the  humble  disciple.  Again,  we  may  direct  our  attention  to 
him  while  engaged  in  his  labors,  and  bearing  testimony  con- 
cerning himself.  "  None  of  these  things  "  (referring  to  bonds 
and  atflictions)  "  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  Here  we  find  the  same 
Paul,  the  heroic  Christian,  fighting  the  good  fight.  But  only 
at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  when  he  is  "ready  to  be  offered," 
do  we  behold  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  Christian  triumph. 
Paul  who  had  fought  the  good  fight — had  finished  his  course — 
had  kept  the  faith,  and  now  stood,  all  possibility  of  failure 
lost  in  success,  waiting  the  reward. 

There  is  no  grander  sight  from  the  whole  realm  of  human 
experience,  than  a  triumphant  Christian  life.  It  is  a  mystery, 
a  work  human  and  Divine.  It  is  a  corrupt  lost  soul,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  its  deadly  enemy,  and 
brought  in  triumph  to  the  embrace  of  the  Holy  One  of  God  ; 
a  freighted  wreck  lifted  to  the  surface,  rescued  from  the  per- 
ils of  wind  and  tide,  and  piloted  safe  into  harbor ;  a  frail 
casket  in  which  has  been  safely  kept  the  precious  charge 
entrusted  to  it. 

Contemplating  the  human  instrument,  three  aspects  of  the 
mature  Christian  life  suggested  by  Paul  in  the  text,  are 
especially  prominent.  It  represents  a  ■  conflict  successfully 
waged — a  ministry  completed — a  trust  kept. 

First, — A  mature  Christian  life  represents  a  victory  won 
bv  conflict. 


One  without  experience  in  this  matter  can  understand  it 
no  better  than  a  civiHan  can  appreciate  the  fierce  hand  to 
hand  combat  so  rare  in  modern  warfare.  Yet  we  all  know 
something  of  the  power  of  temptation.  We  have  had  to 
struggle  against  our  appetites,  our  passions,  and  our  lusts. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  intrigues  in  common  life,  by  which 
men  conspire  to  rob  us  of  our  possessions,  of  our  good  name, 
of  our  virtue,  of  our  all.  In  short,  we  know  that  the  con- 
flict with  flesh  and  blood  is  often  no  slight  matter. 

But  the  Christian  wrestles  against  principalities  and  pow- 
ers, and  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness.  Hence  the  sever- 
ity of  the  Christian's  warfare.  Satan  and  his  hosts  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  friends  ;  but  as  soon  as  one  is  allied 
with  Christ,  the  deadly  conflict  begins.  Then  these  outward 
temptations  have  a  strength  which  is  supernatural.  Human 
instruments  are  under  the  control  of  satanic  influences.  But 
within  the  realm  of  one's  own  soul  is  the  great  conflict.  Here 
these  invisible  foes  are  busy  presenting  thoughts,  and  de- 
sires, and  adorning  them  with  all  the  fascinations  which  super- 
human ingenuity  can  display. 

At  one  time  we  are  led  along  the  confines  of  doubt,  and 
skepticism,  allured  into  their  richly  decked  paths,  up  to  the 
very  brink,  and  if  possible,  precipitated  into  the  gloomy 
depths  of  infidelity.  At  another,  our  deficiencies  are  kept 
so  prominently  before  us,  that  we  are  tempted  to  distrust  even 
the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Again  our  good  deeds  receive  a  prominence  which  would 
dare  to  present  a  claim  at  the  righteous  throne  of  God.  Sick- 
ness and  infirmity  unfit  us  for  our  accustomed  duties,  leaving 
us  a  prey  to  various  assaults,  and  sometimes  leading  us  into 
erroneous  views,  and  ill-advised  action.  They  are  also  made 
the  excuses  for  despondency,  for  the  abandonment  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  thus  causing  the  loss  of  Christian  encouragements 
and  joys.  Christians  too  are  misjudged.  In  the  calm  exte- 
rior are  no  traces  of  the  conflict  raging  within,  and  men  have 
no  charity  for  those  faults  which  exhausted  and  disorganized 
nature  has  not  the  power  to  correct.     Add  now  the  discipline 
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of  great  troubles,  and  great  sorrows,  which  rarely  fail  to  visit 
the  faithful  Christian,  and  we  have  a  partial  view  of  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  intensity  with  which  this  unceasing  warfare  is  waged 
by  the  earnest  Christian,  the  multiplied  obstacles  which  must 
be  overcome,  can  be  known  only  to  experience.  Nor  does  the 
experience  of  one  afford  a  criterion  for  another.  Especially 
are  we  unfitted  to  judge  those  of  a  different  age,  subject  to 
different  influences,  and  of  different  constitution  from  our- 
selves. By  their  fruits  we  may  know  them,  and  Christian 
fruits  tell  of  much  tribulation,  of  a  heroic  struggle.  Nor 
simply  of  a  human  struggle.  Human  strength,  though  that 
of  an  apostle,  were  inadequate  to  meet  such  foes,  it  must  be 
aided  by  Almighty  power. 

Every  Christian  life  represents  a  branch  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  kingdom  of  evil  and  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness.  As  we  are  permitted  from  time  to  time  to  look 
down  on  the  vanquished  foe,  we  understand  better  the  scope 
of  the  conflict.  It  is  not  a  personal  triumph,  but  a  triumph 
of  good  over  evil — of  God  over  Satan.  Thus  conscious  of 
our  glorious  alliance  we  do  not  act  simply  on  the  defensive, 
but  seek  to  overcome  evil,  wherever  found,  with  good.  The 
whole  armor  of  God  is  taken,  and,  led  by  the  Spirit,  the 
Christian  goes  out  to  conquer.  The  intensity  of  this  out- 
ward struggle  is  not  seen,  it  is  not  in  the  contact  with  men. 
In  the  secret  closet,  on  the  knees,  morning,  noon  and  evening, 
wrestling  with  superhuman  agencies,  are  the  trying  times 
which  draw  the  bloody  sweat.  Here  is  the  real  conflict 
waged.     Victor  here,  one  goes  forth  to  certain  triumph. 

The  ripe  Christian  life  affords  abundant  fruits ;  but  by  far 
the  greatest  of  them  is  the  perfected  character,  of  which  we, 
with  our  prejudices  and  narrow  range  of  vision,  ai'e  but  poor 
judges.  Yet  we  may  often  see  enough  to  discover  the  Di- 
vine likeness. 

This  character  has  been  wrought  out  of  poor  earthly  ma- 
terials, wrested  from  Satan's  hands,  and  moulded  through  a 
life-long  struggle  with  this  subtle  and  mighty  enemy.     Well 
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may  we  term  such  an  one  a  Christian  warrior.  Is  honor  be- 
stowed on  the  surviving  heroes  of  a  sanguinary  conflict — a 
Lexington,  a  Waterloo,  a  Gettysburg  ?  How  much  more 
upon  one  who  has  met,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  conquered 
these  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  hosts  of  wick- 
edness— a  Wilderness,  a  Gethsemane,  a  Calvary !  Here  is 
true  bravery,  "  a  deep  calm  thing,  unconscious  of  itself." 
This  is  the  true  conqueror  who  dies  "modestly  and  peacefully, 
not  a  word  of  victory  on  one's  lips  but  Christ's  deep  triumph 
in  one's  heart." 

Second. — Another  aspect  of  the  mature  Christian  life  is 
that  it  represents  a  ministry  ended. 

Paul  speaks  of  having  finished  his  course,  meaning  not  so 
much  the  duration  of  life,  as  of  duty ;  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
terms  it,  ministry. 

The  Christian  enters  at  once  into  a  state  of  privilege — tastes 
of  joys  unknown  before.  The  love  of  Christ  has  to  one  a  new 
meaning,  the  promises  of  Christ,  realized  in  part,  are  the 
foretaste  of  eternal  blessedness.  This  is  something,  from  its 
very  nature  not  to  be  enjoyed  alone,  but  to  be  shared  with 
others.  There  is  no  opportunity  for,  no  possibility  of,  selfish- 
ness in  the  Christian's  experience.  No  one  ever  received  the 
story  of  Jesus  crucified  into  the  heart  to  be  cherished  in  se- 
cret, when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
a  fellow  beino".  It  is  something  the  Christian  loves  to  talk 
about — must  tell  to  all  for  whom  one  feels  an  unselfish  inter- 
est. This  necessity,  so  natural,  so  spontaneous,  is  also  a 
Christian  obligation — an  obligation  which  is  limited  only  by 
one's  possibilities.  Nothing  less  satisfies  the  Christian  con- 
science. This  is  "  the  ministry"  of  which  Paul  speaks,  "to 
testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  This  is  the  obli- 
gation which  he  aflSrms  so  confidently  is  met.  It  is  a  great 
accomplishment  —  is  it  not?  —  to  be  found  always  faithful 
to  this  ministry,  using  every  proper  opportunity,  and  all  the 
ability  God  has  given  us,  to  testify  to  the  Savior's  love,  and 
commend  it  heartily  to  all.  A  noble  record  would  such  a 
life  leave.      Paul  speaks  with  confidence,  and  truly  he  has 


left  a  glorious  record.  Were  we  not  dealing  with  a  merciful 
God,  who  is  ready  to  forgive,  over  and  over  again,  our  fail- 
ings in  this  respect,  how  few  could  say  "  I  have  finished  my 
ministry  ! "  Yet  in  the  completed  Christian  life,  we  trust  the 
words  of  Paul  may  ♦often  be  used  with  truthfulness,  to  express 
a  life-long  desire,  and  sincere  endeavor,  "  finished." 

To  those  who  know  their  own  hearts  this  seems  a  lofty  at- 
tainment— we  will  not  say  always  fully  to  meet  the  felt  obli- 
gation, but  always  sincerely  to  desire  and  sti-ive  so  to  do. 
There  is  no  more  exalted  aim.  The  wisest  and  most  ignorant 
of  humanity  alike,  can  reach  no  higher  than  this.  It  is  to 
conform  to  the  plan  which  the  all -wise  Father  has  made  for 
us.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  great  example  of  Christ 
Himself. 

Not  to  cut  short  nor  weaken  our  ministry  by  thoughtless- 
ness or  rashness,  by  indiflference  or  self-indulgence,  by  reck- 
lessness or  desperation  ;  but  calmly  and  faithfully  to  meet  the 
obligations,  alike  of  the  quiet,  and  the  public  walks,  the  daily- 
experience,  and  the  exigencies  of  life ;  this  is  living.  The 
fitting  end  of  such  a  life  is  not  one  attended  with  transports, 
but  a  deep  and  tranquil  peace — a  calm  triumph. 

Third. — A  third  view  of  the  mature  Christian  life  repre- 
sents the  surrender  of  a  trust  faithfully  kept. 

In  the  text  Paul  speaks  of  this  trust  as  "  the  faith."  In 
the  First  Epistle,  Timothy  is  exhorted  to  "  keep  that  which  is 
committed  to  his  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings, 
and  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called."  Thus  the 
Christian  is  made  the  guardian  of  the  Gospel  truth,  a  most 
precious,  and  most  sacred  trust.  This  is  the  truth  which 
makes  us  wise  unto  salvation,  and  upon  its  safe  keeping  de- 
pends the  life  of  souls.  If  a  Christian,  it  has  come  into  the 
heart  in  its  purity.  To  exhibit  it  in  its  purity,  and  to  trans- 
mit it  pure  is  the  trust.  Some,  through  scepticism,  the  in- 
termingling of  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  and  a  worldly 
spirit,  wrest  it  to  their  own  destruction  and  the  destruction 
.of  others.  The  Christian  can  only  preserve  it  in  its  simplic- 
ity, and  its  own  peculiar  and  transcendent  beauty,  through 
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a  humble,  and  teachable  spirit.  The  temptations  to  pride 
of  belief,  to  materialism,  to  conformity  with  the  world's  de- 
mands, and  to  everything,  rather  than  the  pure  and  simple 
teaching  of  the  Spirit,  are  constant  and  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ing. Yet  with  calm  reliance  on  the  help  of  God,  all  is  safe. 
The  Spirit  is  promised  to  help  our  infirmities.  Without  this 
help,  all  effort  is  vain. 

The  history  of  the  Church  bears  abundant  testimony  to 
the  need  of  Paul's  caution  to  Timothy.  At  the  present  day 
the  number  of  the  faithful  ones,  who  withstand  all  opposing 
influences,  the  great  tide  of  worldliness  and  unbelief,  which 
is  sweeping  down  upon  the  Church,  is  small  indeed.  A  life 
kept  pure,  untainted  by  those  things  which  deaden  the  con- 
science, and  kill  out  the  Christian  principle,  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
beautiful.  Do  we  not  well,  to  ponder  long  and  deeply  over 
such  a  type  of  character,  not  simply  that  we  may  honor  it, 
but  that  we  may  learn  from  it,  and  catch  its  Spirit?  Every 
approach  to  this  is  an  unmistakable  index  of  a  strong  and 
self-reliant  character.  All  such  are  cut  off  from  sympathy 
with  the  world,  even  from  full  sympathy  with  the  professed 
Christian  world.  In  all  ages  of  Christianity,  the  larger 
number  of  professed  Christians  are  somewhat  conformed  to 
the  world ;  only  the  few  who  are  strong  and  pure.  Christ- 
like, keep  the  faith.  These  few  have  been  the  real  life  of 
the  Church,  those  who  have  kept  the  standard  up  to  the 
Gospel  mark.  They  are  the  true  saints,  and  however  poorly 
human  judgment  may  sometimes  discriminate,  there  is  an  in- 
herent fitness  in  representing  them  as  surrounded  by  an  un- 
fading halo.  Securely  may  we  guard  the  memory,  and  richly 
profit  by  the  example  of  every  such  one,  whose  life  touches 
our  own. 

Those  who  knew  her  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  applica- 
tion of  the  text,  and  the  thoughts  which  flow  from  it  to  Mrs. 
Porter,  whom  in  the  maturity  of  her  Christian  life,  death 
has  taken  from  us.  We  might  fitly  pause  here,  simply  ap- 
plying to  her  the  character  thus  delineated.     But  the  wide 
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field  In  which  her  activities  were  employed,  the  depth  and 
permanence  of  her  influence,  and  especially  the  importance 
of  her  connection  with  the  history  of  this  church,  throw 
something  of  a  publ-ic  interest  about  her  memory  and  demand 
for  our  sakes  a  more  specific  and  detailed  survey  of  her  life 
and  character. 

Hannah  Kingsbury  w^as  born  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  February 
9th,  1797,  and  died  December  loth,  1869.  On  the  mater- 
nal side  she  was  connected  with  a  family  of  strong  mind,  and 
of  generous  culture.  Her  mother  was  fond  of  literature,  and 
especially  so  of  beautiful  hymns,  which  she  readily  commit- 
ted to  memory,  and  loved  to  teach  to  her  children.  Mrs. 
Porter,  to  the  close  of  life,  retained  many  of  them,  which  had 
been  learned  in  childhood,  in  the  early  morning  hours  while 
lying  in  her  little  bed  beside  her  mother.  Often  were  they 
of  great  assistance  and  comfort  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  others. 
The  last  time  I  saM'"  her  alive,  during  her  long  and  painful 
illness,  in  contrast  with  the  calm  undemonstrative  faith,  and 
sometimes  slio-ht  solicitude,  which  had  been  manifest  on 
previous  visits,  was  the  greeting  of  sweet  assurance,  and 
comfort,  breathed  in  a  line  of  one  of  these  hymns. 

"  Sweet  mercy  smiles,  and  all  is  peace." 

She  was  a  thoughtful  and  studious  child,  seeking  and  im- 
proving facilities,  rare  at  that  day,  for  a  good  education. 
Her  education  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  facts 
acquired,  nor  in  the  so-called  accomplishnients,  as  in  a  thor- 
oughly disciplined  mind,  a  power  to  think,  and  to  express 
her  thoughts  well.  To  the  end  of  life,  in  conversation  and 
in  writing,  she  was  natural,  entertaining  and  suggestive. 

She  did  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of  parental  piety  in  the  home 
circle,  indeed  from  her  own  home  in  after  years,  went  for.th 
the  influence  which  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  her 
mother.  When  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  her  attention 
was  called  to  personal  religion  by  thoughts  brought  to  her 
notice  in  the  spelling-book  at  the  daily  school.  She  imme- 
diately felt  convictions  of  sin  so  deep,  and  her  fears  were  so 
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fully  aroused,  that  night  brought  no  sleep  to  her  anxious 
spirit.  During  the  long  sleepless,  thoughtful  hours,  she  re- 
called the  precious  assurance  of  the  Saviour  that  none  who 
come  unto  Him  shall  be  cast  off.  In  her  imagination  she 
saw  Jesus  coming  towards  her.  She  ran  to  Him,  and  He 
'took  her  up  into  His  arms  and  blessed  her,  so  that  her  fears 
were  allayed,  and  she  was  hushed  to  peace  and  rest.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  succeeding  years  her  mind  was  somewhat  inclined 
to  religious  things.  But  when  about  eighteen  her  thoughts 
were  again  turned  more  decidedly  to  the  subject  of  personal 
salvation  by  conversation  with  a  school-mate.  Again  she 
was  awakened  to  a-  sense  of  her  condition  as  a  sinner  under 
the  condemnation  of  God's  holy  law.  One  night,  after  read- 
ing till  a  late  hour  the  words  of  Jesus,  many  of  which  spoke 
of  hope  for  the  sinner,  she  came  to  Matt.  11:  28.  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  Then  and  there,  on  her  bended  knees,  she 
cast  herself  upon  the  blessed  Redeemer,  and,  in  the  abundant 
joy  of  her  heart,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  praising 
His  holy  name.  This  vow  of  consecration  she  felt  that  she 
never  took  back.  The  public  profession  of  religion  then 
made,  at  a  period  when  such  a  step  was  rare  for  one  so 
young,  subjected  her  to  many  trials.  These  trials  were  a 
part  of  the  purifying  and  strengthening  process  by  which  she 
was  prepared  for  future  usefulness.  Of  her  own  accord  she 
abstained  from  all  amusements,  however  universally  accepted 
by  others,  that  seemed  to  her  detrimental  to  religious  cul- 
ture, and  gave  herself  wholly  to  the  Lord's  service. 

January  17,  1822,  she  was  married  to  Andrew  W.  Porter. 
They  came  to  Monson  in  1825.  Mrs.  Porter  united  with 
this  church  by  letter  August  5,  1827.  Two  years  after, 
Mr.  Porter  joined  by  profession,  and  was  soon  chosen  Deacon, 
which  office  he  still  holds. 

Some  time  prior  to  her  uniting  with  this  Church,  Mrs. 
Porter  was  instrumental  in  forming  "The  Female  Praying 
Circle."  The  Records  begin — "  At  the  request  of  sister  Por- 
ter, and  agreeablv  to  the  wish  of  several  female  members  of 
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tlie  Chiircli  in  Monson,  a  meeting  for  prayer  was  formed 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1827."  Two  years  subsequently, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mrs.  Brown,  the  well-known  author 
of  several  beautiful  hymns,  on  occasion  of  Mrs.  Porter's  ex- 
pected absence  for  some  time  from  the  meetings,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Porter,  the  Record  says :  "  It' 
will  be  recollected  by  our  original  members,  that  Mrs.  Porter 
was  the  first  to  propose  this  meeting  ;  that  she  exerted  all 
her  influence  in  its  favor,  and  probably  it  would  not  have 
existed  but  for  her.  She  proposed  the  plan  of  forming  re-* 
solves  at  each  meeting.  The  Lord  reward  her  accordino;  to 
her  works." 

The  spirit  of  these  ladies  may  be  seen  by  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Constitution  adopted  by  them.  "We  will  humbly 
look  to  God  that  He  will  accept  us  in  this  our  design,  and 
enable  us  to  fulfill  the  engagement  into  which  we  do  hereby 
enter.  As  we  hope  we  have  no  other  view  than  His  glory, 
our  spiritual  good,  and  the  prosperity  of  religion,  we  will 
endeavor  to  be  faithful." 

The  influence  of  this  "Praying  Circle,"  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  has  been  so  quiet  that  it  has  been  little  known. 
One  reading  the  Records,  never  intended  for  any  other  eye 
than  those  of  their  own  number,  seems  to  be  reading  the  in- 
ner history  of  the  Church.  We  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
the  prosperity,  the  marked  spirituality  of  the  Church,  for  so 
many  years.  Here  we  detect  the  beginnings  of  the  oft  re- 
peated revivals  which  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  town. 
Name  after  name,  proposed  as  a  subject  of  prayer  in  this 
"circle,"  and  at  the  daily  concert  of  prayer  which  was  always 
observed  by  the  members,  is  speedily  the  occasion  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  as  a  new  trophy  for  Jesus.  Many  of  the 
most  valued  members  of  our  Church  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, might  trace  their  conversion  to  that  quiet,  almost  un- 
known "  circle  "  of  praying  women.  Mrs.  Porter  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  original  members.  She  was  a  constant 
attendant  and  supporter  of  these  meetings,  and  a  "circle" 
which  grew  out  of  the  original  one,  till  her  last  sickness. 
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She  loved  it  to  the  end,  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  her  richest 
and  most  delightful  Christian  experience.  Habitually  rely- 
ing on-prayer,  both  for  herself  and  others,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  characterize  her,  in  the  words  of  her  most  intimate  friend, 
as  "eminently  a  woman  of  prayer."  She  was  never  fitful 
nor  vascillating  in  her  Christian  experience,  but  always  mani- 
fested the  same  fervor  and  interest.  If  she  was  absent  from 
the  social  meeting,  or  the  public  worship,  all  knew  that  she 
was  really  sick,  or  absent  from  town.  No  other  pleasure,  no 
enterprise,  and  rarely  any  duty  kept  her  away. 

For  many  years  she  was  a  valued  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  The  young  ladies  of  her  successive  classes  were 
occasionally  invited  to  her  home,  which  was  made  agreeable 
and  attractive,  while  at  the  same  time  they  felt  that  they 
were  enjoying  Christian  hospitality.  Each  day,  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  one  or  two  were  the  specific  subjects  of  prayer, 
so  that  all  the  members  of  her  class  were  remembered  by 
name  at  the  throne  of  grace  at  least  once  a  week.  Such 
faithfulness  resulted  in  many  conversions. 

From  the  first,  always  in  full  sympathy  and  co-operation 
with  her  husband,  she  took  a  lively  and  leading  interest  in 
benevolent  objects.  She  was  continually  adding  to  her  many 
acquaintances  in  the  field  of  Home  Missions,  keeping  in  close 
sympathy  with  all,  learning  their  wants,  and  either  relieving 
them  herself  or  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  others.  Perhaps 
this  interest  was  still  more  prominent  in  Foreign  Missions. 
Through  their  intimate  connection  with  the  Seminary  at 
South  Hadley,  and  her  husband's  connection  as  Corporate 
Member  for  thirty  years  with  the  American  Board,  and  by 
their  generous  hospitality,  she  carried  a  personal  interest  into 
many  foreign  fields,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  everything  that 
pertained  to  them.  Their  well  known  liberality,  and  sympa- 
thy with  every  good  work,  brought  many  to  their  home  for 
material  aid  and  a  prayerful  interest,  which  was  seldom  re- 
fused. 

In  this  way  Miss  Lyon  became  intimate  in  the  family,  and 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  very  flourishing,  and  highly 
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useful  Seminary  for  young  ladies  at  South  Hadley  is  per- 
haps due  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  except  Miss  Lyon 
herself.  Especially  after  the  domestic  affliction  which  left 
their  household  childless,  they  not  only  in  name,  but  in  re- 
ality, adopted  this  Institution  as  to  parental  hearts.  Their 
house  has  always  been  a  home  to  the  teachers,  and  many 
pupils,  especially  the  more  friendless,  have  found  there  a 
parents'  sympathy  and  interest.  At  the  Seminary,  where 
they  were  frequent  inmates  (for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  were 
not  regarded  as  visitors,)  she  was  wont  to  go  from  room  to 
room,  conversing  and  praying  with  the  young  ladies,  and 
she  ever  rejoiced  in  their  conversion  as  a  mother  over  her 
own  child.  A  graduate  of  this  Institution  always  had  a  pass- 
port to  her  heart.  This  Seminary  wa,s  an  almost  constant 
theme  of  thought  and  prayer.  The  influence  for  good, 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  has  been  so  widely  diffused 
through  this  channel,  cannot  be  estimated. 

But  her  work  was  not  all  of  so  public  a  nature.  In  the 
North  Village,  where  they  resided  so  long,  was  found  a  pri- 
vate work  to  do.  For  twenty  years  she  maintained  a  Sab- 
bath school  there,  after  the  church  services  in  the  afternoon. 
All  the  children  in  the  village  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
were  old  enough  to  be  present,  were  gathered  into  it.  She 
made  it  so  interesting  and  attractive,  as  not  only  to  keep 
them  in  constant  attendance,  but  when  they  left,  it  was  often 
with  tears.  In  addition,  she  maintained,  much  of  the  time, 
a  regular  meeting  for  prayer  with  the  women  of  the  village. 
Once  a  month  every  family  was  personally  visited,  kindly 
inquiries  made  for  each  member,  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance rendered,  and  a  tract  or  religious  book  left.  Many  have 
attested  the  quiet,  unostentatious  good  done  here  ;  but  the 
full  fruits  can  only  be  known  at  that  tribunal  where  the 
omniscient  One  will  award  each  according  to  his  works. 

Individual  acts  of  benevolence  have  been  performed  so 
quietly  that  few  know  anything  of  their  number  or  extent. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  she  might  easily  be  misjudged.  It 
is  worthy  of  especial  note  that  she  ever  manifested  an  eco- 
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nomical  and  self-sacrificing  spirit, — not  in  order  to  hoard  up 
wealth — not  with  the  least  spirit  of  covetousness ;  but  out  of 
pure  principle,  that  she  might  give  where  she  thought  it  was 
most  needed. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  her  character  due  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  time,  place  and  manner  in  which  she  was 
educated  and  lived — to  her  delicate  and  sensitive  organiza- 
tion, and  the  constant,  depressing  and  perturbing  influence  of 
ill-health,  and  suffering.  We  must  remember  too  that  what 
most  closely  connects  us  with  successive  generations,  with 
their  changed  thoughts  and  customs,  the  tender  and  loving 
links  that,  bind  the  ever  changing  present  with  the  past,  in 
their  household  were  quite  early  dropped  out.  Three  of  their 
children  died  in  infancy  ;  the  fourth,  a  lovely  girl  of  unusual 
promise,  was  snatched  away  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  we  are  surprised  at  the  interest  and  sym- 
pathy which  she  retained,  especially  for  the  young. 

It  may  have  been  thought  that  Mrs.  Porter  sometimes 
carried  her  principles  too  far ;  if  this  be  supposed,  neverthe- 
less it  was  purely  and  nobly  from  principle,  and  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.  But  before  we  admit  this  conclusion,  let  us  com- 
pare her  character  with  the  Gospel  standard,  not  with  the 
common  Christian  standard,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  that 
she  kept  the  faith  in  its  purity — the  world  has  corrupted  it. 
What  the  most  casual  acquaintance  could  not  help  knowing, 
those  who  were  most  intimate  with  her  best  knew  ;  it  was 
her  constant  desire,  and  prayer  that  she  might  "seek^rs^  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness." 

Reverently  let  us  enshrine  her  memory  in  the  language  of 
the  great  apostle,  which  so  fitly  characterizes  the  mature 
Christian  life  :  "  She  has  fought  the  good  fight,  she  has 
finished  her  course,  she  has  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  her  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  her  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to 
her  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His  appearing." 


